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ABSTRACT 

This paper prepared in the United States by a 
visiting faculty member of the Suez Canal University in Egypt, 
presents a comparative study that finds that school-based in-service 
training sessions, in which teachers learn within their own teaching 
environments, do much to encourage more teachers to adopt a more 
positive Pttitude to the revi talization of teaching techniques. The 
research looked at and compared school-based in-service education and 
teachers' centers in the United Kingdom and the United States. Five 
specific questions were used to guide the research: (1) What is the 
definition of in-service education and why is it important? (2) How 
can the teacher education level be improved through in-service 
education? (3) How can the status of the teaching profession be 
raised? (4) To what extent can the schools play a vital role in 
in-service education? and (5) To what extent can Egyptian schools 
benefit from the experiences of English and U.S. schools? (DB) 
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ABSTPACr 



There is a great need for better programs of in-sezvice education, 
aooDrdii^ to the rapidly ciiangli^ culture and its iDplications for curricul\aa 
ciw>ge, the continuing increase in ptqpil ixivolvenents and nunters of 
teachers, the need for isproved school leadership and the continuous 
additions to our kivowrledge in general and about children and ycuth and the 
learning process in peu±icular. Therefore, school based in^servioe training 
sessions learning vd.thin one's cMn teaching environment would do imirh to help 
encourage more teachers to adopt a more positive attitude to regearlng and 
revitalizing teaching techniques. 

1. jblem and Hathodology: 

1. What is the definition of in--6ervioe educaticn and 
\Axy is it Ijqportant? 

2. Hew can the teacher education level be iioproved 
through in-service education? 

3. How to raise the status of teaching profession? 

4. To \^hat eactent can school play a vital role in in- 
service education? 

5. To what extent can Egyptian schools benefit frooi 
English and lUaerican schools? 

The Cccparatlve Study of G. Bereday with its four steps will be applied in 
chis study. 

Some of the Main Hssults: 

1. The value and iiqportance of Egyptian teachers^ tasks toward 

their profession. 
2 • The advantages of the over^-populatlon of the teaching farces 

for in-service education. 

3. Thd use of retirees* expertioe as advantages for in- 
service education. 

4. ihe closed relationships between the teachers and other societal 
agencies. 
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Introduction 

According to Itoorrow's Teachers, the Holmes Group asks that the 
education of teachers become more solid intellectually; that distinctions 
between beginners and more cotpetent teachers be recognized, entrance 
standards into the profession be raised, and the education of teachers be 
undertaJcen througjh active cooperation aacng univewitiee and sciiools. Above 
all, In their schools and classrooros, teadiers wast exerci^ a greater degree 
of autonaniy and professional leadership than they do new* 

However, edtyool is increasingly being seen in countries as a major 
initiator of and focus for in-service" educaticai of teachers. P. Perry in his 
final conclusions of the Stockholm Conference on Strategies for School- 
Focused support structure for teacher in change and iJinovation claimed that: 
"Hie case has been cogently made that to ensure txrue litplementation of 
change. . .ve must work with teachers in the place and .in the situation where 
change is ta3dng place. The cf se is made with equal a^gency that the school 
building is the context in whicdi all needs at all levels of the system 
ultimately cape together". . .He also offered a definition: ^School-focused 
training is all the strategies eirplpyed by trainers and teachers in 
partnership to direct trainir^ programs in such a way as to meet the 
identified needs of the school aixi to raise the standarxis of teaching and 
learning in the classroom. 

•nierefore, the teacher' is looked upon as one of the basic constituents 
of the educational system, and must, therefore, be placed in focus when 
considering the development and betterment of the educational service being 
rendered to students in the school. Inspired b/ this fact, the Egyptian 
govemn^nt calls for ra-enitosizing the attention paid to the preparation and 
the professional r^rft*»r of the teacher, i*e. , the inportanoe to be lent not 
only to pre-service ediication programs, but to the continued in--service 
training prograne for the development of teachers' professional ccwpetence. 

Problem and Msthodolocrv 

In line with the goals and objectives of National Development and to 
the social, cultural, and educational needs of the population, the goals of 
education are the follc^dLng: 
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1. Planning a sound and stable educational policy for the 
education of teachers with the aim of ©aetirg the cxxintry's 
needs and achieving the desired stability for teachers. 

2. Responding to the roquireaents of new oomnunities, meeting 
the basiq need of the citizens there, achieving better 
prxDductive efficiency standards and applying sophisticated 
technology. 

3. Achieving life-long continuing education through extending 
the scope of education, jmiltiplylng its Institutions and 
attenpting to reioove barrieirs between formal and non-formal 
education, vrtiile at the saine time, providing citizens with 
a variety of develqping educatiwal opportunities . 
Hierefore, one of the main features of years three and fcxir 
of the Five-Year Educational Plan (1984-85 and 1985-86) was 
that: upgrading the academic and professional performance 
level of teachers through: 

a. Re-considering the pre-servicc» education programs, and 

b. Continuing an in-service development of teachers* 
professional coo^petence/ 

Over and above, the major persisting problems the Egyptian educational system 
has been suffering from wer^ identified throu^ an extensive analysis of the 
actual educational practices all over the country. Hie most crucial problems 
had to do with financial resources, quality of education, lack of scientific 
planning, outdated curriculum, and poor teacher education. Ihese problems, 
as well as sojne others, have contributed to magnify the discrepancy between 
the outputs of the educatiorvcil system and the societal, econoaic, and 
cultural needs of the country. 

'xto overooB» these shortconiings in the system of education in Egypt, 
deep studies should be held, taking into consideration the different societal 
aspects froio different distensions. 

The shortooBiing of pre-servioe education for teachers hets been examined 
in many Interesting studitis on the individual level' as well as on the group 
level. Despite all of these efforts, there still needs to be more 
examination to oope with the changes that occur within and witliout a society. 

The main interest of this study is to deal with the second and major 
part of teacher education, in-service education, mainly throo^ schools' 
efforts at different level of schooling, with cooperation with other related 
agencies and interested institutions, sucdi as, educational directorates and 
university colleges. 

The Study's Assump tions and Questions! 

To address this problem, this study planned to examine these 
hypothesis: 
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1. The level of teacher education might improve if in-servioe 
education programs take place within the school environioent • 



2. 



Teachers might achieve some of their professional needs if 
they take responsibility of up~raising their qualif ications, 

3, Teachers may achieve 1 and 2 if these schools become centers 
of in-service education, and have free and regular time for 
attendance, 

These hypotheses mi^t transfer to these questions: 

1. What is the definition of in-service education and why is 
it importar±? 

2. How can the teacher level of education be iitproved through 
in-service education programs? 

3. Hew can the statue of the taaching profession be raised? 

4. To ^t extent can sdiool play a vital role in organizing 
and administrating the in-servloe education program? 

5. To v^t extent can Egyptian schools, under their current 
conditions, benefit from expcarienoes in other societies? 

^ 1^1^^^^ hypothesis -and to answer these questions, this study 

would like to follow one of the ccoparative methodological approaches, Georae 
Bereday's in particular/^ Ohis approach will suit this study for two 
reasons. ^ fxrrt became of its nature as a case study, which is dealing 
with one major society exr>erience (U.S.A.) . Ihe second because of its nature 
as a cccparative study, dealing with three different societies (U.S.A. u K 
and Egypt) ♦ ' * ' 

Ihe main st^ of this ccciparative education a^^roach are: 

a. Description 

b. Interpretation 

c. Ji2Xtaposition 

d. Oooparison 

Ihese f our steps and the background of the approach had been experimentecf. 
clearly in full detail by the author in a previous study. Ihe^SeTthS 
paper will not go iforward. ^ *i«i.«j.ui«, tnzo 

hxnv.^K^o^^^''^^^ to test and answer ite 

hypotheses and questions. 
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rtie Definition of In-Service Education 

In-service education is usually distinguished frctn pre-service 
education sinply by the time and sequence. It is not uncaranon for in- 
service education to be confused with si^^ervision. Ihis is understandable 
since the terra supervision itself is used with a great variety of xaeaning. 
A distirjction, however, needs to be drawn. 

The range of supervision activities tends to be rather broad, including 
public relations, instnictional materials develc^sttont, curriculum 
developroent, and evaluation of instructiwi. In-servica education on the 
other hand, is concerned with lauch more limited tasks, nainely the development 
of instructional staff members as professional practitioners, in such ways 
as to have a reasonably direct itrpact ;;pon the quality of instruction offered 
in the school or college. It is the en^Jhasis upon instruction vAiich 
separates supervision from many other facets of the school operation, but it 
is the enphasis on the developaent of instructional staff members as 
practitioners which distinguishes in-service education frcra the larger 
function of instructional st^jervision. 

It's inportant, also, to distir>guish programmatic efforts at staff 
iitprovement from individual efforts for professional growth, llus is not 
intended to denigrate the Importance of individual efforts, but to reflect 
an emjAiasis on the crucial luportanoe of planned prograrw if in-service needs 
are to be met. Broadly defined, in-service education must include all 
activities aimed at the improvement of professional staff members. 

However, the meaning and function of in-service education are: 
- In-service education is a process for change; 

dianges throug^i in-service education take place in an 

org2mizational dx>ntext; 

In-service education is a process for planned change; and 
In-service education is one of several organizational 
changes and takes place through personal devalopment.^'^ 

It is t;een clearly, that in-service education is one of several means 
for bringing about personal changes. Personal change iu only one of the 
several classes of planned change in organizatic»is. Changes may be lu^lanned 
as wall as planned, and formal organizations sudi as sdyoolB and educational 
directorates have both maintenance and change operations. In-service 
edu^aticai, then, is defined as being for both chi>ge and maintenance, planned 
and goal directed, rather than unplanned* 

It should be apparent fro© the foregoing analysis that in-service 
education is one of several sources of ciiange in organizations. A major 
source of change comes through the use of authority. Som should suggest 
that authority is on overused and soaev^t inaffective means of getting 
change, but the fact remains that all change in the organization must take 
into aoccwnt authority relations. Itothanabre, some changes can be brought 
about by use of authority alone. Changes in goals that may change the 
organization in dramatic ways are clearly functions of atithority. 

Q 
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A final source of dhzorx^e, a«i tb^ one which involves in-service 
education most directly, is that of personal developnent. Since individuals 
carry out the tasks of the organization, all organizational Aanges depend 
to seme extent on the willingness and ability of people to change their ways 
of doing things. 

In an organization such as a school , where members aspire to 
prof ess jonal autoncny and status, personal develcpnant is seen as everybo^'s 
jc^. Members may feel a responsibility ^to meet their own needs either 
individually or in snail voluntary grcwps. 

The importaiTce of In-Service Education 

The reascffis for ir-service education hardly need reccwnting for tliey 
have been widely described in the literature for more than thirty years. A 
brief review brings to mind several points, Funtaamentally, in-service 
education prograns are important for the following reasons: 

1. Pre-servioe preparation of professionea staff members is 
rarely ideal and may be primarily an introduction to the 
field rather than professional pr^paraticai an such. 

2. Social and educational ciiange ma)ce«' current professional 
practice obsolete or relatively ineffective in a very short 
period of tima. Ihis applies to methods and techniques, 
tools and substantive knovlec^e itself. 

3. Coordination and articulation of instructionad practices 
require changes in people. Even when each instructional 
staff member is functioning at a hi^y professional level, 
en?)loying an optlmana nuntoer of the most effective practices, 
such an instructional program mi^t still be relatively 
uncoordinated from subject to subject axxi poorly articulated 
from year to year. 

4. Other factors argue for in-service education activities of 
rather diverse kinds . Morale can be stinwlated and 
maintained throu^ in-service education, and is a 
oontribotion to instruction in itself, even if in^»xctional 
isprovement of any dynamic kind does not oooar. 

Moreover, Stephen Corey argues that there is a great need for a better 
programs of in-service education, according to the rapidly changing culture 
and its ijrplicaticn for curriculvaa change, the oontinwlng increase in pi^il 
enrollments and numbers of teachers, the need for in^arovod school leadership, 
the continuous additions to our knowledge In general and particularly air 
knowledge about children and youth and the learning prooess. All, in 
accumolatiOT, msan that professional school people i^eed to work continuously 
to keep abreast of what they must know and must be able to do. They need 
help in the form of carefully planned and creative programs of in-service 
education.^ 
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He also adds that the modem concept of in-service ^cation, with its 
heavy enqphasis upon cooperative probl«a-»olvir^, is in considerable degree 
a result of changes in our ideas about human motivation and the way leatming 
occurs within an institutional setting, In--sarvice education of school 
personnel has always had as its cdDjective the ijPi>rovement of professional 
behavior. 

In the saioe volume^ C. G. Hass stated that ••the major reason for in- 
service education is to pronote the continuous inproveroent of the total 
professional staff of the school system. All teachers^ administrators, and 
supervisors must constantly study in order to ke^ up with advances in 
subject matter and in the theory and practice of taacbing. Obntlnuous in- 
service education is needed to ke^ the profession abreast of new knowledge 
and to realize creative abilities. 

There are a number of facts and factors which make clear the need for 
in-service education, such as 

a. the continuing cultural and social changes which create a 
need for curriculum change, 

b. pre-service education cannot ade<^tely prepare menibers of 
the public school professional staff for their 
responsibilities, 

c. increase in pqpil enrollment, 

d* the present and continuing incresise in the number of 
teachers, 

e. the present and continuing shortage of adequately prepared 
teachers, 

f . the present and continuing need for iafsroved school leaders, 

g the maintenance of familiarity with new knowledge aixi 
subject matter, and 

h. the increased skill in providing for the individual 
differences among pupils.^ 

Furthermore, J.C. Parker, in his Guidelines For In-Service Education, 
presented an operational principle or a criterion \^idi may consistently 
direct or g\iide individual and groc?) action in plannii^, organizing, and 
conducting in-service education activities. These ar«: 

1. People work as individuals and as members of groups on 
probleans that are significant to them. 

2. The same people }Aio work on problems forxnulate go2ils and 
plan how they will work. 



3. Many opportainities are developed for people to relate 
themselves to each other. 

4. Continuous attention is given to individual and to group 
problem-solving processes. 

5. AtiDosphere is created that is conducive to building mutual 
respect, support, permissivenessi and creativeness. 

6. ^8altiple and rich resources are loade available and are used. 

7. The siirplest possible laeans are developed to move through 
decisions to actions. 

8. Constant exKx^uragements 2une present to test axvd to try ideas 
and plans in real situations. 

9. Appraisal is made an integral part of in-service activities. 

10. Cdntinuous attention is given to the interrelationship of 
different grocps. 

11. Ohe facts of individual differences anong raembers of each 
group are accepted and civilized. 

12. Activities are related to pertinent aspects of the current 
educationsdr cultural, political, and economic scenes. 



In the following pages, we will examine the second, the third, and the 
fourth questions whicdi have been raised by this study in order to identify 
the current problem. Oliis would be done through the first and second steps 
of George Beraday's approach of Oonparative Education, xoalnly the area study 
which include the desKxiption and interpretation steps. 

To put those two steps into practice, a description of the issue of in- 
service education in the United Kingdom and its specific initial conditions 
will be addressed. Following that, the case of in-service education in the 
United States of Ainarica throu^ the same procedures will be examined. 

School-Baaed In-Service Educati on in the United Kincfdom 

^he schoor is increasingly being seen in countries as a major Initiator 
of and focus for In-Servioe Education of Ttediers (INSET) . Perry (1977) , in 
his final conclusions of the Stockholm Conferenoe on strategies for school- 
focused si;$}port structure for teacher in dhiange and innovation, claimed that 
"the case has been cogently made that to ensure true i}2|>lementation of 
change. . .we must work with teachers in the place and in the situation whesre 
change is taking place. Die case is made with equal cogency that the school 
building is the context in which edl needs at all levels of the system 
ultimately cam together." He also offered a definition: "School focused 
training is edl the strategies employed by trainers and teachers in 
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partnership to direct training progratmu in such a way as to xomt tlae 
identifi^ needs of tha sctooli and to miw the standarda of teaching and 
learning in tlia classroow."" 

In the United Kingdom, a nationally distributed pajt^phlet suggested 
several INS^TT loethodfi of a lees oonvantional kizKl; 



1. A home aoonomice teacher 6penc2!3 a day in another sciiool to 
find out about a now child*-caro oourse. 

2. Two deputy heads in vary differex^t priitory cchools exchange 
jobe for one week to broaden their experionce* 

3. A large ooBtprehenaive school tljwfitaV.l^ fraes staff for one 
week each year to woi^ on nateri m preparation with the 
resource center coordinator* 

4. Two colleagues in the same school eystexoatioally observe 
eadi other teaching over a term and discuss their 
observations after each session. 

5. A group of oaapreheninive school staff developing a new 
integrated«-studieft curriculuia invites a Itediers* Canter 
warden to coordinate a tern long school based course 
involving outside spM}cerB« 

6. A college of education offers a woek-long course for primary 
schools for four weeks in suooession. Each of four loethbers 
of staff attend in turn, thus having a sioiilar eaqperlence. 
Ck>llege staff follow^ up by visiting the schools* 

7. Two Loced Bducation Authority (I£A) e^dvisors offer a school- " 
based course of eight weekly sessions on primary math. Ihey 
sperd from 3*3*45 working with teachers in their classrooms 
and from 4-5*30 in follow up workshop/discussion sessions. 

8. A ixniveD^it^ award«^bearing xxurse for a gro^p of staff from 
the saine school Includes a oubetantial schools-based 
oODpoitient. 

9. A school rtms a conference on *Hk>ing Ooirprehansive** vdiich 
begins on Friday morning, in school tiiaer and ends on 
Saturday afternoon, CXitslde ^Hiakers include a chj.ef 
advisor, a oaqprehensive head and a university lecturer. 
As a result, several working parties run thi:oii5|hout the 
following year*"^ . . 

However, secondary schools in several countries have designated a 
senior member of staff as the equivalent of a professional tutor* In the 
United Kingdom, for instance, several local education authorities have 
encouraged schools to develop their own in-service policies and programs and 
to appoint a professional tutor with responsibilities for initial inchK^iion 
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and in-service training, ^2 although in most schools these are split bet^^een 
two or more. experienced staff. Thus, in one secondary school, a deputy head 
co-ordinates the professional develcproent program aivi concentrate* on that 
aspect aiMd at esqperienced teachers. He is assisted by a less senior 
colleague v*ud looks after probationary teachers and student teachers, rtie 
school's professional developc^nt conimittee is chaired by the deputy head, 
with the tutor acting as secretary, and the membership is made up of teacher 
representatives, the I£A«s general advisor for the school, and the liaison 
tutor from a csollege of education.^ Iherefore, the British governmental 
panphlet already referred to the Depaz-tiaent of Education and Science to 
recommended schools in England and Wales to devise an INSET prograia focused 
on the needs of individual teachtmj, functional groups (e.g. d«>art3nental 
terms) and tlie ^^le school staff ;^ 

Perhaps the ciitplest way to summarize and clarify the nature of school 
focused INSET is to oonpare and contrast it with the two most oanroon 
alternatives: the long course and the short course. 

Hie long course will incliJde the in-servioe Be Ed., and the Advanced 
Diploma in Education and M. Ed. Characteristically such courses would: 

a. lAst up to three years; 

b. Be located off the school site at a university or college 
of hi^^ier education; 

c. Be staffed by university or college lecture vrtio would also 
initiate and design them; 

d. Be attended by individual teachers ftctn different sd-iools; 

e. Be aimed at meeting the prcfessional and, to soue extent, 
the personal educational needs of individual teachers; 

f. Ta3ce place away ftcoa the tea^^iers' classroaw and schools 
and thus in an off-the-jcb or course-^i&sedded context; 

g. Oonoentrate on conveying knowledge about theory, researrdi 
and subject discipline; 

h. Use teaching methods liJce lectures, tutorials and discussion 
groups; 

i. NonDally result in an academic award or accreditation which 
would often be an aid to a salary increase or proootion; 

j. Rarely involve any follow up contacts at the ejid of the 
course; and 



k. 



Rarely be evaluated by the providing agency for impact upon 
teaching performance or school change. 
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Ihe short courses in thi United Kingdcsn include evening or weekend 
conferences or coorses of, say, ten weekly two-hour sessions on topics like 
Priiraiy Science, School Man&gexnent, and Zn-Sdiool Evaluation. 
Characteristic2dly, sudh axurses would 

a* Last for no ixore than one tens of ten weeks; 

b. Be located wainly, twt not exclusively, off the school site 
at a teachers* center, 'college of higher education or 
university; 

c. Be staffed inainly by staff from this external center who 
would normally initiate and design the course; 

Be attended wainly by individual teachers from different 
schools, but soajietiit^s by pairs or groups farom the sait^ 
school; 

e. Be aimed at meeting the vocational development need^ of 
individual teadiers in the hope that this would improve 
their work in school; 

f. Take place away from the teachers' classrooms and schools 
and thus in an off-the-job and course embedded context; 

g. Concentrate on practical knowledge and skills but at a 
fairly high level of generality; 

h. Use teaching n^thods like workshc^, simulations arKi films 
as well as lectures and discussion groups; 

i» Sometimes lead to an accreditation v^ch may be recognized 
for promotion (but not salary) purposes; 

j . sometimes: involve follow-up visits by the course staff 
to the teachers in their schools; and 

k. Sonvetimes be informally evaluated by the providing agency 
for impact upon teaching performance or school change* 

Ihe school focused INSET activities include staff conferences, and 
follow-up activities, staff development programs and consultancy visits. 
Characteristically, such activities would: 

a. Vary considerably in length but rarely extend beyond one 
year; 

to 

b. Be mainly school-based but sometimes take place off -site at 
another school or a teachers' center, etc.; 

c. Be staffed by teachers from the school and by external 
advisors and invited contributors or consultants; 
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d. Be initiated, and often designed, by the school in the light 
of school and group policies; 

e. Ea attendees by individU2ils, groqpe, or the whole staff from 
thft school and sooatioes by outsidaxv; 

f. Be aimed at th« group and the whole staff (i.e. system) 
davelopaent naads of the school; 

g. Sctaetines, but not usually, taka place in the classroom, or 
some other on-the>jcb or jds-ezobedded context; 

h. Ooncantrata on practical Icnowledge and skills of a job- 
specific and prcblea solving kind; 

i. Use estperionoe-iaased "teaching" nathods liJca job rotation, 
classroom observation by peers, visits to other sdKSOls and 
organization developaent, as wall as lootures, dieeussions, 
films, etc.; 

j. Only rarely lead to any kind of award, aooreditation, salary 
iDcsoaam or prcnotion; 

k. Kbnnally involve follotf-up work as an integral part of the 
activity; and 



1. 



Scaetimes be formally evaluated by school staff for lapact 
Vfpon teaching perxormanoe and school change,^ 



. Having examined ttie school's role in in-servioe eduoMte in the TJhited 
Kingdom, with the esjphasis of the different kinds of aro tt c aB # iiitxbduoed by 
the local authorities, whether long or short o6ur<5i:Mi0gri^ is 
rT?f!!^i ^ •xamine the role played by the teacfa«r.:i!enttt» in the 
United Kingdon, ocnoeming the same issue* 

Teacjierg' Omtera in the Ohi-^ai yln^r«. 

C"***" follow no set patt«:n .awS tha. 
of them is difficult to assess. The SdaooVa Oounoil)>««ciKei^i)Ulit« wet* 544 
in April 1977. The School's Oouneil for Oirxioiain^'iniS'ttiauB^ set up 
In 1964 as • national bocHy with majorily of teachtti ort--tt« g&vwaiing 
council and main ocranittees, encouraged the setting ' tip of 'local teacher 
^*fff ?* working Paper No. 10, it was suggested that center* should be 
^tablished 

"to xrive teacira a setting within which new objeotlvto can be 
• discussed and defined, and new ideas on dontenb and uatbods in a 
variety of subjects can bit aired. . ,to 6anttlbu(^ to wiiUatian 
of materials before thay. are publlshad and to-fMiS fiacdc 
criticisms and suggestions for iaprovwaant. . . [to keep teachers] 
informed abcxit research and developoent in pcogzMS [so that] ■ 
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they can prepare theiDselves to appraise and modify, aooording to 
their own estimation of Individual and local need, the materials 
which may eventually becoroe generally available." 

Toward the end of the Working Paper, a stateinent, icsportant to both the 
history of the developcient of Teachers' Centers and to an understandung of 
their present stage of development, urged that: 

» .the native power should come primarily from local groups of 
teachers accessible to one another; [and] that there should be 
effective and close collaboration between teachers and all those 
are able to offer close collaboration. ..that is, the support 
serviced of Advisors, Insqpectorata, and institutions of initial 
training."^ 

^e variety of Teachers' Centers found in United Kingdom is a function of the 
great diversity of structural patterns adopted by local education 
authorities. For exanple, one local education authority (IFA) in the 
Southeast of England, with a population of 1.25 million, has set up nine 
Centers. These are located either in small, redundant schools, college of 
further education and youth centers; or in suitable rooms made available in 
schools themselves. In most cases, there is a comfortable lounge, worX rocm, 
small library, and audio-visual resource area, Ei^t of the nine centers 
have a part-tima warden, a practicing teaciier \^ spei^ half of his/her day 
in a school with a specific teaching cooniitiaent, the other half both visiting 
other schools in his/her area (finding out lAat teachers vant) and in the 
center arrangirg prograM, organizing courses, and possibly leading 
discussion and development groups. Ihe ninth center has not yet employed a 
wanien. Uiis is because, in his authority^ the general policy has been to 
leave a committee of loced teachers to start things off, usually In temporary 
accOTnrodation, and if the need arises, then to st^ in and provide more 
permanent premises and staff. 

A secoivi I£A, with a population of around half a million, has five 
centers. One of them is newly purpose-built on the can^xis of a large {ovet: 
2000 pi:q?ils) secondary school; the otbescv are located in premises 
conveniently vacated and adaptable. Here, the wzuxtens are full-time 
anointments to the centers and have considerable status and freedom to do 
what they asses the teadters want and need. 

A thixxl I£A, population just over one million, , has a much more 
coozxiinated organization. Its eleven centers are a combination of specialist 
centers (for exanple, in educational technology) and general oenters. Ihe 
wardens, often head teachers of primary schools, are head of departmants in 
secondary schools, are full-time teachers and run their canters after school 
for vrtiich they are paid extra. Hiis authority has a sc^iools council of its 
own 7 modelled on the now defunct national Scdiools Council, and makes 
available to all its schools the - termly programs of L% happening in 

every center in the county. 

During its existence, the national SdKX)ls Council had no authority 
whatsoever over teachers and does not want it, but rather engages in 
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stimilatir^ and enccwraglr^ local develc^^wOTt of Teachers' Centers and 
curriculum davelopnent in Britain in general. 

> 

In the late seventies, calls for tha reform of the Council, and even 
for its total abolition emanated frow both labor and Conservative parties. 
At the tiine, this was regarded as a measure of the euocess of the Council in 
initiating and providing a forum and frarooworlc for grassroots and public 
discussion of educational issues. However, these calls presaged the eventual 
demise of the Schools' Council. The decline of the Council and the general 
contraction in the U.K. educational system during this period had a 
deleterious effect on the Teachers' Centers aoveniBnt. So, nuch of the future 
work of Teachers' Centers depends on both a move toward school based in- 
service education and maney being made available for in-service training 
activities. 

a:hese general and broad ideas about the Teachers' Centers in the United. 
Kingdoro will be oonpared with the Teaciiers' Centers In the Uhited States in 
the following pages, and will be ready for the Egyptian experience to be xosed 
and t jvefitted frooi aooording to their eocietal conditions. 

School-Based In-Serv ice Educati on in the TTnitfffl fftiltf^ 

Some American experience is relevant here. Describing scrae research 
directed at in-service education, Rubin (1964) concluded: 

"it was our belief that a school centered approach to professional 
growth weald necessitate an on-site agent, someone able to manage 
the program of self -developments. Moreover, we felt, on the 
basis of previous work, that the school principetl could not serve 
this function. Ihe need to achieve stability amidst chaise 
normally presents the building . administrator with a difficult 
role conflict. Mbreover, escperienoe has led as to suspect that 
one person cannot proficiently serve as the permanent changemaster 
in a school. Consequently, in our study, a teacher selected by 
his faculty colleagues and given specied leadership training, was 
vised as the tredning' agent. ihe results were extremely 
inpressive; in fact, that we now conjecture that a practicing 
teacher is the best possible trainer of teachers.'^ 

Rubin aixi Hcwey (1976) gave examples of similar developaents incliide 
the intooduction of sciiool"*)ased tead»r educators in Houston, United 
States,^ and the proposals for a specific personnel functicHi and in-service 
plans within Dutcii Secondary schools.^ 

Other exaii?)l€» of sciK»l-focused INSET display features of a more 
centralized or itanagerial kind. Ihe Montgaaery County staff government 
program, for instance, is a district level scheme ^idiich is based vspon 
specific performance e:q)ectations for eacdi teacher, and the LiiKX)ln district 
uses a variant on jianagement by objectives for its staff appraisal and 
development scheme. 
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A particular stucly waa made of the ac±ual and potential contribution of 
Oteachers' Centers to school-focused INSET in California. As Hawey rightly 
observes in his synthesis report, there is oc»»ideral>le diversity not only 
between caountries arid cultures, but within axmtries in terms of those 
structures and operaticais which are referred to as Teachers' Centers. He 
goes on to argue that: 

"whi'^e many Teacher Centers are school- focused in nature, others 
are not. It is difficult to generalize, but the differences 
between sc^ Teachers* Centers and other forms of in-service which 
are specifically school-focused would include the following: 

1. OJie primary focus in most Teacher Centers quite obviously 
is on teachers; while many sciiool-focused in-service 
endeavors tend to attend to the needs of all educational 
and educational-related personnel in a school building. 

2. TSie focus in many Teaciiers* Centers tend to be more on 
individual teacher needs and interests, vAiile in many 
school-focused endeavors, there is at least sane attention 
to problems which are best attended to by the entire faculty 
or close working groupe within that faculty. 

3. Many Teachers^ Centers have a district or regic«al focus; 
they attend to the needs of a nunber of schools. Other 
forms of school-focused in-service concentrate their 
energies more directly on ixvlividual schools* 

4. Ihere is an effort in many Teachers' Centers to develop 
better linkages and coordination between and among the ^ 
plethora of agents and agencies whicii are to sons extent 
involved in the continuing education of teaci>erB. Ih other 
forms of school^^focused in-servioe, a variety of persons 
esctemal to the school are called vpan, but the prisuury goal 
is to attend to the needs of thejiviividual school and not 
serve as a coordinating agency***^ 

However, it would be a good idea to examine Teachers* Centers in the 
Uiiited States in full detail. 

Teachers* Centers in the United States 

Over the past ten years, a nationwide group of American educators have 
developed the idea of a small, informal, scoetimes i n de p e nd e n t,' sco at i m e B 
school district sponsored work places where elenentaiy teachers bene on their 
ownv initiative, to work on curriculum for their own classrooos, • Obey work 
with the help of practical-minded professors or master teacters and with each 
other, largely in the spirit of colleagues exchanging rather than esqperts 
training. 

Such programs are places where teachers come to work together, receive 
instruction, or shcire self-instniction. But they also may be a staff of 
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advisora, vrtio go out to help teachers in their iBchools, working in the spirit 
'^L^'^ Jf^"^^'^' starting points for iinprovement. A number of 

characteristics make these organizations different frxn conventional 
programs: 

1. Ihey offer teachers fresh curriculum materials and/or lesson 
ideas, enphasizing active, ej^jloratory, frequently 
individualized classroon W3rk~not textbook or workbook 
study. 

2. 13iese programs engage teadiars in making their ovn 
curriculum laaterials, building classroco apparatus, or 
ijwolve them in some entirely new learning pursuit of their 
own so as to reaoquaint them with the experience of being 
active, eoqploratory learners thaswelves. 

3. Teachers' Center Instructors ar» themselves classrocsn 
teaciiers, sharing their own practical, classroco developed 
materials? or they are advisors— formally classrooa 
teachers— (4io view their job as stiaulatlng, surnortlng. 
and extending a teadier in biM/bar own directions of growtS, 
not tnplementing a new instructional model or strategy. 

4. Attendance at Teachers' Center classes is voluntary— not 
prescribed by the school district— or if indirectly required 
(for instance, as a way to spend release time or to earn 
advancement credits), programs offered ar» based on 
teachers' ejq)ressions of tttelr own training needs and 
several choices are offered.* 

progiBms of this type for elementaxy school teachers grw 
up almost spontaneously in locations in all parts of the United Stat^ 
because of the pressures upon elementary school teachers to refresh or even 
^}^«?^^ fr'^ in schoolii^: the change in the curSSi^ 
diminution of reliance on textbooks, workbook, and lecture, and Increase S 
variety in subject matt«r, learning style and learning pace, 
in the classroom population aa a result of racial de^JreJItlon. 

Teadiers' C«nter practice is at a crossroads in the Dhited States. The 
practice to be initiated under the new federal ftmdlng twm St^^d and 
the prospects for tba existing, experienced Can^^^SiJSJe^S^eS 
are unclear. School funds (allocated froa local property taxSlTarTbliS 

instructional and social problems pupils bring to the classroco. state and 
increasingly attenpt to ^ist local^SSi dSScS? 
but th^ is disagreement as to whether these financial resources should f lo^ 
with strings attached, mandating particular InstructiSX^SatSS aS 
programs, or whether local education agencies should use rtaS 
federal money at their own discretion. uxu u*.e , B\^ze ana 

J^^J^ federal Tea^ars' Center program is one of those fashioned to 
assist local schools, and it mandates local discretion in the^lji S 
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Centers — such discretion to be exercisod by each Center having a policy board 
made up of local teachers and citizens, with teachers in the majority. In 
the concern about deroocratic procedures for selectiiig representative policy 
bocLrds it will be unfortunate if teachers overlook the need to choose board 
meinbers exemplify ccenmitxnent to their own professional grcxdzh as 

teachers. In order to create and cversee a Teachers' Center, something nvore 
is needed than a majority of properly representative toac^iers acting 
independ€»ntly from the sciiool administration.- Uiey must act wisely* What 
is learned is a Teachers' Certar — as distinguished as what is tauc^t — is 
largely controlled by what the participant teachers bring to the center. 
They bring their cMi time, ingenuity, persaveranoe, their own teaching 
successes to build on and share; their willingness to risk lesuming something 
new and to pinpoint areas for their improvement* Teachers who evidence 
previous investment of this kind in their o%in professicaial growth or local 
curriculum develcpnient are needed on the Center's policy board. Only that 
depth of e35)erience can both generate an innovative program and verify its 
relevance to oo-^orksrs* 

Another challenge for the implementation of the new Teacbexs* Center 
legislation in the U.S. is the necessity to broaden the base of teachers 
participating in the Center. Hoot of the eoqperienoe with Centers has been 
gained by educators yfiho hold an in-servloe concept of teacJiers' professional 
growth rather than the social district's "delivery of skills." 

However, many educators are confident that teacher participation can be 
broadened by making it possible for teachers to attend during the work day. 
Itierefore, providing substitutes to take the place of teachers released from 
the classroan to work in the Teachers' Center is an expense that few local 
school boards seem likely to authorize at a time of declining budgets.^ 

Hcwey, in his synthesis r^x>rt within the International Survey (1986) , 
argues that there is little doubt that Teachers' Centers have contributed to 
in-service practice which is frequently school focused in natura. The 
following ei^t characteristics mi^t distinguish the forms of lechers* 
Centers in the U»S.: 

1. Ihey are often governed collaboratively with greater amounts 
of input from classroan teachers than ic t^ically found in 
a non-teacher center pirogram* 

2* They usually have a 'place, » sometimes an entire building, 
but often a groip of rocms where training and materials 
development can occur* 

3. Teachers are clearly the primary clients, although other 
V types of education personnel often participate. 

4» They are devised to serve institutional needs as well as 
individual needs, and in rare occasions even both. 

5. Programs typically ecphasize the inprovement of teaching 
skills and the development of curriculum materials. 
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6. Ohere appears to be a tendency for less infonnal Instrutstion 
with the sharing of participant axpertiae ocxwrfing 
frequently (althou^ there can be considerable input fran 
outside consultants as well) • 

7. Persons responsible for Teachers' Centers are usually 
motivated emd possess a recognizable l€wel of esqpertise* 

8. Funding is often tentative and short-range teacher <»nters 
frequently live frm hand-to-awuth, day to day.^ 

Moreover, given the diversity of Taachers' Centers referred to above, 
it may well be zaore productive to concentrate on identifyixig effective roles 
and strategies for school-focused INSET by analyzing exaaples of good 
practice, ' wherever these occur, and t2ien disseminating descriptions as well 
as possible so that providing agencies of all types can adopt and adapt these 
methods vdiere appropriate* 

In the following pages, the stuc^ would liJte to show practical examples 
from these Teachers' Centers in the IJnited States in the State of 
Pennsylvania. All three cencors described below have been developed in the 

Pittsburgji Public Schools, though teachers froa nearby districts participate 
in the programs on an inter-district basis. These centers r^resent 
different school levels. 

Brookline Elementary T eachers' Centey ^^ 

Ohis Center opened its doors in August of 1985. Teachers visiting the 
center have the opportunity to experience professional revitalization during 
a five^week program. 

11^ center's program has three basic objectives: 

1 . To demonstrate state-of-the-art instnictional curriculum and 
school o]?ganizati6n2d practices. 

2. To revitalize teachers' subject knowledge, Instroctional 
skills and professional attitudes* 

3. To develop effective instructional leadership* 
Visiting teacdiers e^q^erienoe a tliree-phase pxtxiess: 

ftegg Ong? Orientation and self-assessment occur at the visiting 
teachers' hoiae sciiool. An Interviewer fraa the center prasents to the 
visiting teacher the options available at the center. Collectively they 
develop goals and select experiences necessary for goal adiieveaent. This 
self -assessment will be used in developing a five week plan at the center. 

aasfiJBs: Direct involvement entails a five week experience at the 
center. The visiting teacher experiences the following main activities in 
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^two: ref ine^nent Of instructior^l 
goals at the conpletion of phase two. 

variety ot cultural and «=ona.io toi^g"!.^ to^^?S7 "^tuS^the 
SvSr^t'Slk^n^cSSr '^^"^ii^ i. aivia- into 
three groups: 

CliMcal Tteachars, «ho tato a leadership role In working with 
SiStSg ^dheri to luprwe their teacMo^ skills. 

D-velopnent Dencnstration T«id>er8 vflio <Jen»nf^^ 
^eciSTrtate-of-the-art instructional cwrriculum 

innovation; and 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Replacement Teachers who replace the visiting teachers 
after Buch collaborative planning. 



ll^e resident teaching staff has the responsibility of »odeliiK, the highest 
levels of instructional competence. 

rr.ioB nlaved bv each group, a description of the progKon, the 

schools, it: 

1 serves as the "ncdel" middle school effectively fflj^*^^^. ^ 
program specifically ^earedto ti« i^<ge 
transient dhild (ages 11-14) and establishing the bond between 
elementary and hi?tfi school years. 



2. 



Functions as a special staff development center to assist middle 
SSl 2L?^t^r?S inlng the .kill, needed to teadi t"^}^^ 
T^>iar8 participate tn specific clas«oom and d,inical 
^ienS SlgSfi S:rease Sir .Ucill levels in areas 



asz 



increasing the knowledge and application otjft^iyB 
teachii^ skills, as defined by the Pitt^^ 
Research-based Instructional Siq)ervisory Mockei 
(PRISM). 
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b. Increasing kncwledge of the characteristics and needs 
of the middle school child and the inplications for 
classrcora instruction. 

c. Increasing each participant's repertoire of teaching 
strategies and classroom managetnent tec^iques. 

d. Providing curriculum and content tqjdates. 

3 . Acts as a clearing house and pilot center for new and innovative 
iniddle school prograi&s before they are introduced on a system 
vide basis. 

4. Plans, iTtplements, and monitors the involvement of parents, 
visitors, and oooimanity institutions in the Center's program in 
order to promote ccosnunity acceptance of smd participation in the 
iniddle school pr ogram. 

5. Provides opportunities for extemship experiences at area 
universities, within the cccimunity, at other school sites, 
and at business and industrial workplaces. 

6. Follows t]iroug^ with peu:i:ici pants — after they return to 
their hccve schools — to TOnitor and assist them in applying 
the Teachers' Center experience in their heme classrooms* 

Since middle school teachers are organized at their heme schools into 
interdisciplinary teaching teams, members of each team attend the center 
together. During each cycle, approximately 20 teachers are selected from 
middle schools throughout the district to spend "raini-sabbaticals for five 
weeks" as visiting teachers at Greenway. Each is assigned to a Clinical 
Resident Teacher, assists in planning individualized center experiences 
and acts as a clinicad observer and critic for the visitor's teaching skills 
and actions. Other teachers on the Greenway staff serve as Develc^xaental 
Demonstration Ttochers, who Kbdel effective teacixing strategies in various 
content 2U::e2is. Replacement teachers are eniployed to teach the students of 
visiting teachers while the latter attend to the center's staff develc^xnent 
program. 

llie Teacher Center program is conducted In three pheises: 

I^ase One ; Orientation and assessment is conducted at the hoEoe school. 
IlLis includes development of preliminary Personal Action Plan establishing 
individual goals to be accocoplished during the Center stay. 

' Phase Two ; Direct involvement includes attendance of workshops, 
seminars, and instruction in the PRISM, Eff^ictive Teaching Skills Model, 
classroom demonstration and practice., teaching clinics, extemships, and 
interdisciplinary team projects. 
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Phase Itiree : Follow-Ohroui^ involves continuing contact with the 
visiting teachers after their return to the hone classroon to encourage 
impleit^tation of the project planned at the center and develop«nent of other 
interdisciplinary teaching units, to assist with the planning and 
ijipleinentation of in-service workshc^ for other horae school teachers; and 
to offer peer observation and feedback. 

A list of responsibilities of each groi:^ of teachers involved in the 
Teachers' Center program, the interview assessment form, the guldelii^ for 
extemships, the personal action plan, the fol lew-through plan, and the time- 
table of the five week program are included in Appendix 2. 

fip)ienley Kioh School Tte aAera* Center^ 

Ohis center opexied in September, 1983, after a full 18 months of 
development in which over 200 of the district's .secondary teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators participated. Teachers in cohorts (groups) 
of 50 fron the district's other 11 secondary 8<diools vieital the center for 
eight weeks during which they participated in structui'«d experiences to 
refine and expand their instnictional skills, iiKarease thair sensitivity to 
adolescent develqpment, xqjdate t2ieir professional content knowledge, renew 
themselves both personally and professionally, and follow through , on the 
experience at their hem school. 

Ohe center was designed to encourage the inqprwement of teaching as a 
profession through peer observation of instruction zmd attendeuice at seminars 
and workshops on adolescent develc^tnent conducted by both center resident 
teachers and outside experts* Further, sessions were offered around subject 
area content knowledge designed and cx>nrt>KTted by the district's staff 
development team* 

Uiis experience proceeds through three phases: 

Phase One ; Orientation and self-assessment occurs at the hcroe school. 
During orientation, members of the Teachers' CSenter staff visit with the 
variety of options available at the center. Ihe teacher reviews the goals 
and experiences he feels are required for continued professional growth. Otie 
self-assessment is facilitated by teacher's principal in cjooperation with the 
center's coordinator whc^e responsibility is to servs as liaison between the 
teacher's hoine school and the center. ^Oiis self*assessment forms the basis 
- for the teacher's develqpment of his individual plan whlcA he designs upon 
arrival at the center. 

Phase Two : Direct involvernent occurs at the center over an ei^t-week 
period. During the first two weeks of the cycle, teachers receive tradning 
in PRISM (Pittsburt^ Researdh-based Instructional Si5)ervisory Model) . This 
mod^ is based on research of good teaching and instructional* strategies 
v^iich should be used to provide the student vith every opportunity to learn, 
atiey practice these effective teaching techniques in Gsaall groap sessions 
with their peers. Hi^ school teachers, for the first tiro in laany years, 
have an opportunity to look closely at tha profession and exdiange views 
about teaching with their colleagues. Also during the first two week?., 
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intrcKiuctory sessions on adolesc^ f^ig^ 

psycholcxjist and content araa orientations are conauccea ay . suoj 
specietLists. 

Duri:^ the next 6bc weeks of the Ci;cle, teachersdecide h:j; t^^ 
take part. 

Uie second area involves reviewing and updating content ^^^^J^; 
T4. o^itT foTnarticiDation in over 35 hours of experiences related to tne 
It calls P^^°:^^^ as other subjects. mese experiences, 

SSS^ by STLn'S ^^faliST addrJss both c^ent curriglum 
f !3^« 1^1,0 HI as well as tliose of the future. Hiey span a broad 

disabled students and forces teacihers on the iinportant areas or jx^^ub, 
questioning, and criUcal thinking. 

Tv^ehers mv select seminars related to their own personal and 

Most inportantly and central to the experience, they work cooperatively 
rt4.^ iTvJn^nsi Y^ident teaciier in the refinement and expansion of their 
l^^c^l^sJSs T^^^^^ h^seA on PRISM, calls for a cltni^l 
^SS ?Sha^ two visiting teachers to work oollegially to ref ine the 
ISSSiSlrSocess. Visiting teachers learn and practic^ "^^S^S 
techniques and receive feedback from the residential staff. To i«tex»ify 
Sif visiting teaciier may take part in tot«°^^g^ 

SSi^Ta group observation, analysis, and conference led by a specially 
trained clinical resident teacher. 

Phase Utirse: Rjllow-ThiJough: the end of the S-week experience, 
teach ^Svi^?S ^ goals e^dSter the third liiase of the P^g""* ^^1?!^ 
^errJ^ to their hem school to aE^.ly the newly acquired skills 
^^1^?; ^ teacher continues to r««ive «^ ,CS2^f 

S^in°?Sg^?rt^tr S^i^ into tha visitii^ teacher's home 
classrocQ. 

The Teachers' Center is organized to aocximaodatc not only the program 
for v2?t^ tS*eS?^ alsTWt importantly, for the 900 ctaJdents, 
Sdi 9^?ouS^^ enter its doors each day. Schailey students are 
SiSl of^S^students across the nation. Ihese students are Evolved in 
S^^^ curriculum offered at other high schools in the district. In 
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addition, Btudents at the cantar nay anroll in ono of tliree jnagnet prograons: 
High TechrkoXogy, Xntamational Studies, or Koalth Caroers* 

Schenley Hi«^ School Students are instructod by the resident toadhers who 
were chosen frtam arong applicants and recruits frota acroes the district* 
IhfJse applicants had to satisfy a variety of criteria, one of which was their 
ability to effect student achievement* Once selected, they received and 
continue to receive training in all aspects of the instructional CKxiel* A 
center of 48 teachers on the staff are called replacaaent teachers. Ihese 
teachers are responsible for the instruction of the students of visiting 
teachers while they are at the center* 



Administration of the center is under the direction of the principal 
who is responsible for ^ll progranis within the center. The director works 
cooperatively with the principal and is responsible for the on-goii>g program 
for visiting teachers. 

Hcwever, the Schenley High School Tteachers' Center, the only program of 
its kind in the United States, is now recognized as an ambitious, dynamic, 
evolving, and significant r^ly to the many national oonoems about the 
education of today's teenagers. It demonstrates that one school district can 
meet and exceed the dpmnnds for excellence in its schools by having teachers 
vtpdate their skills and return to the classroon revitalized to teach. 

The District Strategies for Building and Sust?iining Change in the 
Professional Culture of Secondary Schools, including the backgrwund of the 
Schenley High School Center, the program overview, the center of excellence 
concept, and the ii^lication* forms of observation and monthly suianary report 
are included in sgppendix 3. 

A Cognparative Parstaecti^v^s 

Drawing cm these observations of in-service education within schools 
in both the United Kingdaa and the United States of America (mainly in 
Pittsburgh, ^Pennsylvania) , the following lessoons can be learned: 

1. Hbe in-servioe programs may be divided into two broad and 
ov^erlapping categories. First, those courses whicii have Implications mainly 
for the dcvelqpBient of the individual teacher^s skills and resources which 
do not involve directly any other teacher or the general policy of the 
school. Seccaid, those courses whi<A irtply decision-maldnq involving nore 
than one teacher and which may have major implications for tha policy of the 
school as a v*ole. otiostf courses whose content cannot be applied to an 
individual teaching situation defined only by «>e teacher* Courses on 
integrated studies, mixed ability teaching and ooopensatory education, for 
example, must be shared if they are to be effective. 

2. ihe study agreed with the arguiaent that claimed that we can no 
longer e)qpect the period of initial training to equip a new meanber of the 
profession for all he is likely to encounter in the rapidly changing 
educational scene. therefore, schools imist encourage adaptabilily and a 
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wlllingfnMs to ratrain. ' Thero is Btill an unfortunate tandoncy amongst soote 
teacher* xo regard those who atteixi in'-servioe education oourses as nierely . 
prciootlon. AlthoiQh prcsaotion is, of course, a perfectly proper Jjjcentivis 
to profeesional developnent, the mistake is to see attendance on in-service 
oourses only is invested in C2a:eer progress and not as a response to a 
particular professional need. It could be that one of the reasons v^y some 
regard in-service education in this respect is because they feel it has 
manifestly failed to engage with real problems experienced in the real 
teaching situations. 

3. School-based in-seirvice training sessions learning within one's own 
teadtiiiKf environaant would do much to help encourage nore teachers — and more 
heads— to adc^ a more positive attitude to regearing and revitalizing 
teaching techni(|ae8. 

4. m^-servioe education ie an ix|x>rtant process of planned change in 
the educational institutions, whether personal changes or devcaqpnent, v^di 
is everyone** job %dthin the sci^ool* 

5. Ihere eu^e a number of ls|)ortant factors for the in-service 
education within 9dxx>lm as a result of the cultural diange, social change, 
pupil enrollment, nuadber of tMchers ztaguired, sdvx)l leader*s style, and the 
knowledge and subject matter requirements. 

6. In-servioe educaticHi can takM place in two ways, such as in long 
and/or short oourses, as existed in the case of the United Kingdon. 

7. In both cases, the in-service education programs became the main 
responsibility of the Teachers* Oenter. Ttm British Teachers* Centers follw 
no set pattern aooordlng to their function and the diveniit^ of their 
structural patterns adopted by local education authorities* KaainMle, there 
are many similarities between the Teaaiers* Centers in the U«S« case/ because 
of thefir certification of goals and objectives, and the pomr held by the 
Teachers* XJhion who are supporting tSiis id^a as well as the sohobl board. 

8. Iters are more details provided In the case of the Unltad Static 
than the case of the United Kingdom, oonoeming: training programs and their 
goals and objectives; the teachers attendance and the relationships between 
the local sdocatlon authority within the district and the TeaciMrs* Center. 

9. Ohere are more resources of fjiiancial support for ths Taa<^ier8* 
Center in the U.S. than in England, which is. inaf fectivs for its varisties 
of training programs. 

Having examined these tm cases of ocuntries, this study would expoct 
that it was possihls to be able to answer the seoond, third, and fourth 
questions idiich have been raised by this study. 

In the foliQ%dng paragra^sh, the answer to tlie fifth question, which is 
dealing with the Egypitlan ben^its frcn these two cases, will be addressed. 
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Possible Be nef ite for Eoyntian SAools 

Althou^ the Ministry of Education in Egypt still adheres to the policy 
line it made with regard to the need for prepzu:atic»i of teachers of all 
levels^ with its varieties of general, technical and teaciier education at one 
source, so that they are all pedbigGgically-qualified at university level; 
this study still holds the position that the initial period of training (pre- 
service) is not enough to equip thoee new aesobers of the profession for all 
they ar« likely to enoountar in the raqpidly changing educational 
en>^ironiiiental aspects. 

Furthennore, despite the Ministry of Education's efforts to organize 
in-servioe trainiixr prograjns at the central level and at the level of 
educational directorates, there is a real need for school-based prograins for 
f onnir^ teachers of the various disciplines in all stages to help inprcve the 
quality of their performance, and to keep them abreast of the nature of 
curriculer prograins and textbook content J nnges. 

Ihese prograins of In-servioe odu:^... normally designed by the Head 
quarter of Teaching Traiiilng Centers lit '^^pt which are — ^aocxvrding to the 
available sourcjes — seven centers to se^rve 26 Govematos with its several 
educational adainistraticais and dictorat^, with a total of 22,660 schools, 
263,073 Classes and 11,106,389 students. 

Ihe fiiMd decision about in-service education prograins, hcwever, has 
been taking on the central levels without airy contact with those interested 
pecple (teachers) to meet their dcnamds and professiciial requirements, 
leading to carelessness or absence of these programs* 

For how long will this way last in Egypt? The current stud/ e)5)ects 
too long; and this will harm the ESgyptian ^stem of education as a vAiole. 
Iherefore, this study provides lessom frm the two ttqperlenoes of the United 
Kingdom and the United States of toerica, taJdiig into consideration the 
specific initial condition of the Egyptian society at the time being and in 
the future. V^t can we learn frcn this ootsparative study? 

First , based on this study, the author believes that Egypt has the most 
imported resources in respect of human resouroes, whether taaciiers, 
engineers, doctors, eooncvdsts, etc* The teaching forcad cut of these 
specialists is a* large and most important one in reality, although not in the 
socio-economic status. To raise the socio-^econooiic status by ndsing their 
salary and promotion only is not enoughs despite the fact tiiot it is very 
ijsportant. Ihus, another aispect whic^ is loora imp o rtant politically^ 
econcmically, socially, and spiritually is to change their attitudes tcMard 
their career. 

** Second * out of those thousands of teac^ars (more than 500,000) , a good 
percentage believe in their career. Seme are working, and sane of them are 
already in retirement. Ihese are the people \*d\am we should depend on to 
create such Teachers' Centers within their schools so that they're available 
to other colleagues in order to exchange their idezLS and esqperiences, and 
also to learn what th^ axB interested in within the teaching environz&ent: 
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not in other places lUca the Educational Directorate or other schools v^iere 
there is neither authority nor contact between those people who organize and 
design the in-service programs and the participants from the teachers, 

with the ecx>naaic situation and tlie social situation > together, 
It might cause sccoa sane shortages or saaa contradictions. But the study 
suggests to start gradually by an alternative way of doing that. For 
exanple, zoost of the administrative and professional leaders recognize that 
the 18,000 science taachers and 16,500 matheoatics teachers represent a 
surplus over the Egyptian school requirements. Still, some weaknesses among 
teachers in these two fields exist. For this reason, the Educational 
Authority in Egypt may choose some schools as Teachers' Centers and employ 
those excellent, full-experienced and fi3cillful teachers for these centers, 
and then invite other teachers to visit the centers and allow those experts 
to visit schools to talk to tlieir colleagues about their needs and 
requirements. In this way, they could share their programs within these 
centers. 

For the other subjects which mi^t have scsros shortages, such as 
languages and technical subjects, there is a huge number of retired whom are 
iich in e^qperience and skill, and who are also willing to provide services 
and advice to their colleagues with no ciiarge, except to give them the will 
to live. So, this way it mi^Jit solve warn social amects as well as the 
econcDiic one. 

£2iiCfcb/ according to the shortages of school buildims, these suqqested 
Teachers' Centers should be located within existing sciiools. Ihe Experts 
must have a teaching load to be. involved in the real teadhing environment, 
but not the same load as other teachers havijig no iientoring responsibilities. 

Ziftb. these Teachers' Centers should provide an in-service program for 
the whole year. E^dti program depends on its length and aims on the 
^"'iS^l'if^. teac^- (participant) preferences and the experts' assessment 
based on their school visits and meeti^ with their peers. Also, these 
centers differ aoocrdijig to the level of education (basic education, general 
secondary education or technical secondary education) . 

S^Sfllf these Teachers" Centers should be in very close cooperation with 
the University College of Education, to benefit from than new ideas, and to 
be <^ware of the nature and the context of the pre-servioe program of teacher 
educatiOT. Also, to be in good relation with the educational authority helos 
i^h^L t^^t"" aa3dng in particular, and with other educational organization!, 
these whic^ should take care of the professional develonnent such as th' 
Ministry of Education, Educational Directorate and the Teacher's Uiiion. 

^ SSi:^, these Teachers' Centers should be in oontact with both the 
internal as well as the external environment, particularly with parents and 
the association, political organization, ecorKxaic organization, oaaaercial, 
social and other ocaaounity groups. 
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